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Mr. Jounnson: Today the Rounp TaBte has the distinguished 
opportunity of carrying on the tradition of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates here in Illinois. On no other occasion in this campaign 
have leading representatives of the two major parties appeared 
on a national platform to discuss the election issues together. 
But today the Rounp TaBLe welcomes Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Republican of Ohio, and Governor Ellis Arnall, Democrat of 
(Georgia. 

As I have watched this election campaign, I have heard 
: harges and countercharges. Senator Taft, are there, beneath the 
i, of campaign oratory, any real issues and differences be- 
tween the two parties? 

H 


SENATOR Tart: There is a great issue today between the Re- 
ublican party and the Democratic Administration which I have 
een throughout the past session of Congress: Shall progressive 
rograms for the people of this country be based hereafter, as in 
€ past, on maintaining freedom and equal justice for all citi- 
zens, or shall they be based on a constant increase in the un- 
restrained power and unrestrained spending of a Washington 
reaucracy? 

We Republicans insist that every program be based on indi- 
idual freedom to think, to speak, and to act; on local freedom 
f each community to run its own affairs; on clearly written 
w, applicable equally to all and not differently to every group 
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according to its political power and the theories of some New 
Deal bureaucrat. 

The Truman Administration insists, on each problem, that we 
blindly turn over unlimited power and money to Executive de- 
partments to solve it by trying to direct the daily life of every 
man and woman in the United States. 

During the recent session of Congress, this has been the issue 
underlying every domestic battle; and it will underlie every 
battle in the next Congress. 


Mr. Jounson: Governor Arnall, what do you think are the 
issues of the election? 


GoveERNoR ARNALL: We need to state the issues frankly. The 
great issue in the election is whether the people of the United 
States are to vote for human rights as opposed to property 
rights; to vote for progress and prosperity against reaction and 
depression. The Democratic party, the oldest political party in 
the world today, sees our country as a whole—as a common 
country. It is a party of minorities and stands today as the recog- 
nized party of liberalism and progress. 

In 1685 Richard Rumbold, on the scaffold in England, said, 
“T could never believe that Providence sent a few men into this 
world ready, booted and spurred, to ride and millions ready, 
saddled and bridled, to be ridden.” It seems to me that the 
Democratic party adheres to the philosophy of that rugged ol 
Puritan. Thomas Jefferson, the father of our party, enunciate 
that philosophy. 

The Democratic party recognizes human dignity and huma 
rights. The sole issue, it seems to me, is whether Republica 
reaction and regression, whether big business and monopoly 
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will take control of our country or whether Democratic liberal- 
ism, progress, and the little fellow will maintain the government 
in their keeping. The issue is whether the weak shall be pro- 
tected from the strong. Freedom and liberty, yes, are issues; but 
freedom and liberty are more than words. The Democratic party 
believes that freedom and liberty are for the weak as well as for 
the strong. 


Senator Tarr: Why, Governor, Thomas Jefferson would 
turn over in his grave if he knew what the Democratic party was 
doing today. Of course, property rights are human rights. What 
good would human rights be if a man could not own his home, his 
automobile, his savings, his life insurance? That is not the issue. 

The issue is whether government, by regulating his daily life, 
shall interfere every day and every minute with both his human 
rights and his property rights. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: We want every American to own his own 
home and his automobile and his business. That is a concept of 
‘the Democratic party. 

_ We believe that the Democratic party has done a magnificent 
‘job in waging the war and in handling our economy immediately 
thereafter. For instance, Senator Taft, can you say that the pro- 
grams of controls were not necessary as war-emergency meas- 
ures; and can you say that controls are not now on their way 
‘out? Is it possible to aver that inflation, supply, and prosperity 
have not been dealt with admirably by the Democratic party? 


_ Senator Tart: This is 1946—a year and a half after V-E Day. 
The trouble is that President Truman tried to hang on to every 
control unimpaired. He adopted the PAC program in employ- 
ent, socialized medicine, research control—everything. Finally, 
on the OPA, obeying their behest and insisting that he have 
ery control, he vetoed a sound bill against the advice even of 
is Democratic leaders in Congress like Barkley and McCormick. 
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Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, I represent the public on thi: 
broadcast and will ask you about the issues which seem para 
mount. Let us talk first about domestic issues. Some observer: 
say that the Republicans have no program; that they are going 
to win because of apathy. Is apathy their secret weapon, Senato 
Taft? Have the Republicans been in opposition so long that they 
are just against everything? Or do they have a program? 


SENATOR Tart: We have a program on every subject of whicl 
I know, only it must be worked out to retain the liberty of the 
people and not to be run by a government bureaucrat in Wash. 
ington. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Of course we are for the liberty of the 
people and their freedom as well; but it is the insistence of my 
party, the Democratic party, that all the people should have 
freedom and opportunity. And it is our insistence, furthermore 
that the party has dealt splendidly with conditions which have 
arisen. 


Mr. Jounson: Arnall, do the Democrats really have a pro. 
gram, or are they just trying to retain power? : 


Governor ARNALL: Of course the Democratic party has 
program—a very definite program. And that program has no 
been in all instances possible of enaction because of the fact tha 
Republican opposition has curtailed and manhandled the pr 
gram. 


Senator Tart: Until every Democratic politician running f 
office went down to Washington and told the President tha 
unless he abandoned controls, he would not elect a Democrat, t 
Administration policy was complete regulation of every detail 
nearly a billion transactions a day of purchase and sale and wa: 
payments. 


GoveERNoR ARNALL: But, nevertheless, as of today the Dem 
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cratic policy of decontrols is moving as rapidly as supplies are on 
hand and as well as it can to keep down inflation. 


Senator Tart: Why leave the power to President Truman 
if he is simply going to follow the Republican policy whenever 
the Republicans really insist upon it? We cannot even get an 
issue on all things now because the moment we tell him what to 
do he does it. But if that is what the people want, surely they 
ought to give the Republicans themselves control to carry out 
their own policies. 


Mr. Jounson: Can we approach some specific issues of the 
campaign today on the domestic level? For instance, is employ- 
ment an issue? Is there a difference between the two parties on 
the question of full employment? 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Of course employment is an issue. Today 
economic freedom must stand as a corollary to political freedom. 
The people of America not only need jobs but they need per- 
manent jobs; and the Democratic program, in my judgment, 
will insure permanent employment. 


Mr. Jounson: How do the Republicans differ from that? 


Senator Tart: The Democrats have pursued a policy of in- 
ation. They are still spending money; they still have a big 
eficit, nearly two years after the war is over; they have de- 
iberately incited the theory that all wages can be increased 
ithout increasing prices, which cannot be done, of course; and 

ey have built up a bigger inflation today than existed after the 
ast war. Of course, that will ultimately mean a collapse and 
me unemployment. 


GoveRNoR ARNALL: But, Senator Taft, how can you, on the 
ne hand, condemn the Democratic party as promoting inflation 
d, on the other hand, condemn the party for having an effec- 
e control system which has curtailed inflation? 
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Senator Tart: No, it has not successfully curtailed inflation. 
You can no more hold back this spending business and the infla- 
tion resulting from President Truman’s policies by a little OPA 
control than you can sweep back the sea with a broom. Prices 
are simply a result of these policies; they are not inflation itself. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: But it seems to me that inflation is a 
matter of degree. That is to say, had it not been for these con- 
trols we would have had runaway, wild inflation. 


SENATOR Tart: The controls were run all right during the 
war, but the attempt to run them for two years after the war, 
combined with continued government spending, has simply been 
a complete failure. Planned economy will not work in the 
United States. That is obvious to the people today. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: Senator, of course, planned economy 
will not work; and the Democratic party does not want planned 
economy. But we want planning. You cannot cross the street 
without planning to walk across it. 


SENATOR Tart: I am all for planning. I supported this Full 
Employment Planning Commission to make a plan. All that I 
objected to about it was that the Administration insisted that 
they give these people complete control over employment. They 
would have to employ all the people, tell people where they 
should work, and ultimately control the detailed features of the 
employment of every man and woman in the United States. 


Governor ARNALL: Of course, I do not put that construction 
on the policy. It seems to me that it was intelligent plannin 
which could be activated and carried out, on the one hand, by 
private enterprise and, on the other, if necessary, by governmen 


itself. 


Mr. Jounson: Involved in this whole question of control an 
employment is the situation of where the two parties stand, fo 
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instance, on such important questions as the role of organized 
labor in American politics. On the question of strikes, Senator 
Taft, where does your party stand? 


SENATOR Tart: I can speak only for myself. I have supported 
the Case Bill. I absolutely opposed the Truman-Democratic 
policy of forced labor, of permitting the President to draft every- 
body into the Army; to seize every plant in the United States. 
That is no proper part of a labor policy. Labor policy should be 
based upon collective bargaining. The Case Bill, in making every 
union responsible for its own contracts and in making unions 
generally responsible, helped the process of collective bargaining. 
Our labor policy is based on the expansion and strengthening of 
that policy. 

GoveRNOR ARNALL: Senator Taft, whether you agree or not, 
as I go about over the country, it seems to me that I find that 
much of the Republican strength which is apparent today is 
based purely upon a policy of hatred for labor and upon an anti- 
labor policy. 


Senator Tart: That I completely deny, Governor. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: Of course, I recognize you do; but, 
nevertheless, I believe that the people, by and large, agree that 
it is anti-labor policy. 


SENATOR Tart: That is not the position of any recognized 
Republican leader in the Republican party today. 


Mr. Jounson: This discussion of labor raises the very vital 
question of whether labor has a right in politics. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: Of course, labor has a right in politics— 
just as much right does the CIO-PAC have as the NAM. Every 
group in America has a right in politics. 


Senator Tart: I agree fully, but, of course, I say that the 
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PAC, when it goes into politics, becomes a political organization 
and not a labor organization. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: And what does the NAM become when 
it goes into politics? 


SENATOR Tart: The same thing exactly. 


Mr. Jounson: That raises the question, does it not, of how 
the two parties propose to surmount the power of these pressure 
groups for the general welfare? How would you face that prob- 
lem? 


Senator Tart: I say that our party represents the people 
who elect them to office. I never saw any congressman or senator 
who does not primarily want to carry out the wishes of the 
people who elected him to office. 


Mr. Jounson: Governor Arnall, how does the Democratic 
party surmount this problem of pressure groups in relation to 
the general welfare? 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: Of course, I think, by and large, all men 
in public office want to do what the people want done if they can 
but distinguish the voice of the people. Therefore, the answer to 
many of our industrial problems, it seems to me, rests upon an 
aroused public opinion and upon an audible public opinion. 


Mr. Jounson: Another question which has been raised by 
observers of this particular election is the stand of the two 
political parties on housing. Do you see a difference between the 
two parties on this question? 


SENATOR Tart: There is not a tremendous difference. On the 
question of emergency housing, the Administration asked for 
complete control. We gave them the most complete control that 
anybody has ever had over an industry. They have fallen down 
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on that proposition, because, as I think it is again demonstrated, 
a planned economy will not work in the United States. 

So far as I am personally concerned now, I believe that every- 
body would be better off if we took all controls off housing and 
house materials. I saw that the Administration today took con- 
trols off lumber. Let them take controls off all housing materials; 
and | think that we will get a quantity of housing beyond any- 
thing which we need. And quantity is the thing which we need 
today. 


Governor ARNALL: Would you advocate the abolition of rent 
controls? 


SENATOR Tart: I would take rent controls off new houses, but 
not off old houses, Governor, that is, perhaps not for another 
year. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: Now just for the record, Senator Taft, 
and speaking as a democrat with a small d and not as a repre- 
sentative of my party, I say that the housing situation is a 
pressing problem in America today. So far as I am concerned— 
nd I think the rank and file of Democrats believe as I do—the 
job should be done by private industry if it will do the job. If 
not, the people still need houses. 


_ Senator Tarr: So far as I am concerned, I am in favor, first, 
of taking off controls and getting quantity. The question during 
the next year or two is quantity of houses. At the same time, let 
‘us get a long-range program which will try to meet the problem 
‘of excessive cost of housing which is so harmful to the people 
‘in the United States. It can be done, I think, without complete 
Berarmment regulation and control of housing. 


Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, we have a fundamental disagree- 
‘ment of point of view here as to the extent of government con- 
‘trol in the American economy. Senator Taft, how far, for in- 
4 
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stance, do you feel that the federal government should go in suc 
questions as public health or education? 


SENATOR Tart: On the question of public health I am ak 
solutely opposed to the plan for so-called federal compulsor 
health insurance which simply means that a Washington burea 
gets about four or five billion dollars of taxes from all the peop! 
and uses it to pay all the doctors in the United States to giv 
free medical care to all the people in the United States and t 
regulate every detail of medical service. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: But certainly, Senator Taft, you and th 
Republican party do not believe that people should be pet 
mitted to die in this country for lack of medical attention? 


Senator Tart: No, Governor, no. 
GovERNOR ARNALL: Then, Senator.... 


SENATOR Tart: Wait a moment. I introduced a bill whic 
proceeds on the proper theory of complete state and local re 
sponsibility, with some federal assistance and with the pla 
definitely laid down so that some Washington bureaucrat canno 
tell you and me just exactly how we get our medical care. 


GoveRNOR ARNALL: But in order to keep people from dyin 
for lack of medical attention (and you recognize that in remot 
rural sections of the nation, in some counties, for example, ther 
are no doctors, nurses, health clinics, or hospitals), do you no 
think that the government ought to do what is necessary to pro 
vide adequate health attention? 


SENATOR Tart: Why, certainly. The bill which I introduce: 
does that. It gives aid to the states to take their present system 
which is a good system, and fill up the gaps (of course, there ar 
gaps). 
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GovERNOR ARNALL: But you would deny that right to the 
federal government? 


SenaTor Tart: I certainly would not federalize and national- 
ize the medical profession nor would I socialize every doctor and 
make them all employees of the federal government. No, I 
would not do that. 


Mr. Jounson: I noticed that in the opening statement, 
Governor Arnall, you said that monopoly was a crucial issue of 
this campaign. How do you justify that? 


Governor ArNALL: I think that it is the crucial issue in the 
campaign, for this simple reason: I have observed a trend in 
government of an effort to break down the anti-trust laws. For 
instance, in the federal Congress there are pending today several 
measures: one, for example, which would exempt the railroads 
from anti-trust laws; another which would exempt the Associ- 
ated Press; another, the insurance companies. That is a dan- 
gerous trend which, if unchecked, will create a Fascist system in 
this country which will destroy America. I think that the Demo- 
_ crats can handle that problem best. 


SENATOR Tart: You say that there is monopoly left in this 
country when the Democrats have been in control of this govern- 
ment for fourteen years—control of both Congress and the 
Executive, with the Attorney-General in full charge? I agree 
that they have not done what they should against monopoly. 
They have not done what my father did and what Wickersham 
_ did in the days when they had control of the anti-trust laws. 


GoveRNOoR ARNALL: Your father made a great record. But I 
do say that the Justice Department has moved just as fast as it 
possibly could in eradicating monopoly. There are pending now 
- countless suits in the courts by the Justice Department. 
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Senator Tart: If monopoly is a problem, it is a problem 
which the Democrats have brought upon us. 


Mr. Jounson: I wish that we had more time for this able dis- 
cussion on domestic matters; but some people have pointed out — 
that the crucial issue of this campaign is whether we can have 
peace in the atomic age. Therefore, we should raise the question 
of where the parties stand on international cooperation. Is this 
an issue? 


SENATOR Tart: Today, the parties stand almost exactly in the 
same position. Since Senator Vandenberg came into the picture, 
the policy of the Administration has changed. Before that, we 
gave in to Russia on every point; we sacrificed the ideals of na- 
tional freedom in Europe which were set up in the Atlantic 
Charter; we handed over the Kurile Islands to Russia; we did 
everything that they wanted. Since that change, there is a com- 
plete bipartisan policy if we can keep the Democrats in line and 
keep them away from Henry Wallace’s policy. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Senator Taft, I am quite interested and 
amused that you use the expression “today the parties are in 
agreement on international cooperation.” There was a time, not 
far distant, when the Republican party was not in favor of in- 
ternational cooperation. 


SENATOR Tart: There was a time a month ago when President 
Truman was in favor of Secretary Wallace’s speech which sup- 
ported the policy of giving everything to Russia. 

The Republicans have supported the United Nations from the 
time it started. We believe that it is the basis of the development 
of all international cooperation and peace. It can be improved; 
it should be improved. 


Governor ARNALL: I would not dispute with the distin- 
guished Senator, but I do make the statement, for the record, 
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that the record, I think, will belie the statement that the Re- 
publican party has always been cooperative in international 
affairs. It has been a party, by and large, of isolationism. 


SENATOR Tart: We did not want to get in this war—that is 
quite true—but, apart from that, the Republican party has been 
engaged in international cooperation since the day when it was 
born in 1860. 


GovERNoR ARNALL: Senator Taft, not only is the Republican 
party a party of isolationism—or its record one of isolationism 
—but had we listened to the voice of the Republicans, the war 
‘could not have been prepared for and won. 


| Senator Tart: That is absolutely untrue. The Republicans 
‘voted for every measure for the preparation for war which was 
presented to them—any which had any relation whatever to the 
arming of the United States. 


Mr. Jounson: May we reduce this discussion of our inter- 
national affairs to a specific question—the question, for instance, 
of international supervision of atomic weapons and of munitions 
production? If all the nations accept international law and in- 
pection, would you, Senator Taft, as a leading member of the 

epublican party, favor the United States’ giving up this veto? 


Senator Tart: Yes. When the bill was before us, this last 

ear, I favored our starting in on this whole problem of dis- 
urmament (which includes, of course, the atomic bomb) as pro- 
ided for in the United Nations. If we can agree on a limitation 
f armament we can do so effectively only if we add to that the 
ight of the United Nations to inspect every nation to see that 
ch is complying with whatever agreements have been made; 
dno one should be able to veto that right of inspection. That, 
iefly, is my own policy. I do not speak for the Republican 
arty on that specific problem. 
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GoveRNorR ARNALL: Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that tl 
Senator adopts those attitudes and views. They are novel, 
seems to me, and naive among the ranks of the Republican part 


SENATOR Tart: They were proposed and started by Senat 
Vandenberg. 


Mr. Jounson: The Republican party therefore backs Senat 
Vandenberg at the present moment in foreign affairs? 


SENATOR Tart: That is my belief. 


Mr. Jounson: In the midst of charges and countercharges | 
this present campaign, we have heard claims, for instance, Go 
ernor Arnall, that the CIO-PAC and the Communists dominai 
the Democratic party. Is that an issue? 


GoveERNoR ARNALL: Of course it is not an issue; it is a smok 
screen; it is a false issue. As a matter of fact, everyone knoy 
that the CIO-PAC and the Communists do not dominate th 
Democratic party any more than the Fascist cartels dominat 
the Republican party. 


Senator Tarr: No, that is not true. President Truman hz 
adopted, I think, every plank in the PAC program when he hz 
had to decide finally. He has done this apparently for the reas 
that he has been told to do so by Mr. Hannegan, because t 
Democratic party cannot get a majority in the United Stat 
unless it has the support of the PAC in the northern citi 
The Democrats must have a combination of the so-called co 
servative South and the radical PAC in the northern citi 
Therefore, they have to listen to the PAC; and they do listen 
the PAC. Everybody in Washington knows that their legislati 
policy is largely dominated by the PAC. 


GoveRNOR ARNALL: Therefore, Senator Taft, it seems to 
that you admit the fact that the Democratic party is the 
tional party of minority groups. 
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SENATOR Tart: Of minority groups, Governor? 


GovERNOR ARNALL: When you say that the CIO and the 
other groups are in the Democratic party, then we win the 
minority groups. 

As a matter of fact, the fact that a suggestion or plan or pro- 
gram comes from the CIO seems to me should not preclude its 
consideration if it has merit. 


Senator Tart: I said the PAC and not the CIO. The PAC 
today is run by an executive committee of five, of whom two are 
Communists. This is not a majority, but it is enough to give the 
whole Communist thinking to the PAC program; and the PAC 
program is more or less dominant in the Democratic party. No 
one claims that the Democrats are directed by the Communists, 
but I do say that Communist thinking works its way into every 
Democratic program and has an important influence on what is 
adopted. 


GoveRNOR ARNALL: But, Senator Taft, does not Fascist 
thinking work its way into the attitude of the Republican party? 
Are not fascism, on the one hand, and communism, on the other, 
dangerous to America? 


Senator Tart: I frankly do not know what fascism is. I 
thought that we killed fascism with Hitler and Mussolini. But so 
far as the United States is concerned, there has never been any 
sympathy with fascism. I do not think that most Americans 
know what fascism amounts to or what you are talking about 
when you say fascism. That is a German-Mussolini conception. 


_ Governor Arnatt: When I use the word, I mean monopoly 
control of productive enterprise to the end that the little fellow 
is put under control of big business exclusively. 


4 Mr. Jounson: I noticed, in this discussion about the groups 
ntrolling the Democratic party, a reference was made to the 
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conservative South. Governor Arnall, I thought that you repre- 
sented a different tradition in the South? 


GovERNOR ARNALL: In time the South is going to become the 
great liberal section of our nation because we have more to gain. 
Our average income is low, and in all history liberalism appeals 
to those who are downtrodden and who do not reach the na- 
tional economic average. 


SENATOR Tart: Governor, I noticed that you said that the 
Democratic party represented the minorities. How do you ac- 
count for the statement which Senator Overton made last year 
on the floor of the Senate, ‘‘So far as the great majority of the 
southern Democrats are concerned, we do not want the Negroes 
in the party. They do not belong in the Democratic party.” 


GovERNOR ARNALL: I do not think that the statement by 
Senator Overton is any more indicative of the attitude of the 
Democratic party than a statement of Colonel Bertie McCor- 
mick is about the attitude of the Republican party on all issues. 


SENATOR Tart: The Democratic party is divided into two 
completely different groups, and there is a completely unnatural 
alliance between them. 


Governor ARNALL: And is the distinguished Senator averring 
that the Republican party is not divided into two hateful groups? 


Senator Tart: I certainly deny it entirely. I do not know 
what difference you can develop today among the leaders of the 
Republican party. Just state a specific difference, if you please. 
We hear some talk about progress and reaction, /but just tell mea 
specific difference. 


Governor ARNALL: I assume that the distinguished Senator 
is acquainted with McCormick, on the one hand, and with 
Stassen, on the other. Are their doctrines alike? 
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SENATOR Tart: No, let us get down to issues. 


GoveRNorR ARNALL: Every one of the concepts of those two 
men are different. 


SENATOR Tarr: On what issues do the Republicans differ? 
What domestic issue? What foreign issue? 


Mr. Jounson: May I introduce at this time, Senator Taft, a 
New York Herald Tribune columnist who, two days ago, said 
that the critical issue of this campaign is the fight for control 
of the Republican party between the Ohio group and Governor 
Dewey on the basis of conservatism versus liberalism. 


Senator Tart: That columnist is a New Dealer, and he is 
trying to make trouble in the Republican party. I would say that 
Governor Dewey and the Ohio group have fundamentally the 
same philosophy of government. I do not even know of any spe- 
cific instance in which they differ. May I say on that point that 
Governor Dewey and I both were on the Mackinaw committee 
on domestic policy and that we agreed I0o per cent on that do- 
mestic policy against some people who wanted to go further and 
some people who wanted to go somewhat less far. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Does the distinguished Senator insist 
that the philosophy of Senator Wayne Morse, on the one hand, 
is the same as the philosophy of Governor Bricker, on the other? 


Senator Tart: I am not talking about philosophies; I am 
asking if you can point to any specific difference on a measure. 


Mr. Jounson: I am terribly sorry that we do not have more 
time to continue this forthright discussion on the issues. 

Senator Taft, would you summarize the situation as you see 
it? 


Senator Tart: The issue, as I see it, is whether we want an 
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economy and a people completely regulated by “brain trust 
bureaus in Washington or whether we want to go forward i 
every field on the principles of liberty which we have followe 
for a hundred and fifty years. Why on earth should we abando 
now the system which has made this country the greatest an 
most prosperous country in the world today—the country wit 
the highest standard of living and the country where the peop! 
are the happiest? Why should we suddenly abandon that for 
system which has not worked where it has been tried and whic 
can be worked only under a dictatorship of a tyrant like Hitler c 
Mussolini or the dictatorship of the proletariat, as in Russia 


Mr. Jounson: Governor Arnall, would you summarize you 
position? 


GovERNOoR ARNALL: Senator Taft, the Democratic party bs 
lieves in capitalism. We are so anxious to maintain it that w 
believe the system cannot be maintained unless it become 
elastic to give every man an opportunity. 

Let me say to you and the Republicans that, as bad as th 
critics have tried to lead us to believe our government is, it is th 
finest government in the world today. The Democratic party ca 
be relied upon to keep it so. Liberalism, progress, prosperity, an 
international cooperation can best go forward under a Dem« 
cratic administration. 


Mr. Jounson: On this Rounp TaB.e we have tried to remov 
the masks from the election pageant. It is significant that in 
world where many representative institutions have been d 
stroyed or are now in retreat, American political life is still 
vital function. The campaign now ending has witnessed on th 
part of most candidates an honest search to the answers of th 
critical issues of the day rather than mudslinging, bitter recrim 
nation, and sheer emotionalism. 

We have presented on this program a discussion of the basi 
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issues, domestic and international, as viewed by two able figures 
in American political life. The final judgment, of course, on the 
policy which our government should adopt rests with the 
American people. “Every government,” Thomas Jefferson once 
remarked, “degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people 
alone.” 

The people themselves, therefore, are its only safe deposi- 
tories. 


i 
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What Do You Think? 


. To what extent do you think that the results of the present election 


indicate a mandate of the people on matters of policy? Have the 
candidates faced the issues which you believe important? Have the 
parties taken forthright stands on these issues? 


. Are there, in your opinion, real issues in this year’s election? What 


are they? Do the parties disagree fundamentally on their solution? 
Is there agreement within the parties on all these issues? Discuss. 


. What are the domestic issues of the election? What is the program of 


the Democratic party and of the Republican party on (a) full em- 
ployment; (4) housing; (c) labor; (d) health and medical care; (e) 
fiscal management and taxation; (f) monopoly; (g) reconversion? 


. Are there international issues at stake in this election? Is there a fun- 


damental disagreement between the major parties on the conduct 
of foreign affairs and the making of peace? On disarmament? The 
United Nations? The veto? Do you favor a bipartisan agreement in 
Congress on the conduct of foreign affairs at this time? Do you see 
any dangers in this? 


. How does the American republican governmental system compare 


with the parliamentary system in relation to the executive and to 
the legislature? What are the advantages and disadvantages of hav- 
ing the executive and the legislative majority of the same party? 
What is the role of the opposition? 


. Review the history of political parties in the United States. What 


have been the successes and failures of the two-party system as it 
has operated in the United States? What is the history of third 
parties in this country? What would you say about a new party 
today? Would you favor a multi-party system? 


. What is the underlying political philosophy behind political par- 


ties in a democracy? Should loyal membership in a political party 
have the importance that is given to it in American political atti- 
tudes? What is the role of the independent? Are the major issues of 
policy in this country settled inside or outside the framework of 
parties? Discuss. 
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